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A MESSAGE 
FROM THE THE PRESIDENT 


Dear Colleagues: 

In the last issue of the Bulletin I called 
attention to the importance of local Chap- 
ters as a means of fulfilling the ideals and 
purposes of our Association. It is hearten- 
ing to note the spread of this movement 
throughout our districts. Within the last 
month several new chapters have been 
formed and plans are underway for a num- 
ber of others. This is excellent and we all 
hope to see the day when every member 
of N.A.T\S. also is affiliated with a chap- 
ter of the organization. 

The general public has long nursed the 
erroneous idea that teachers of singing 
were constitutionally unable to get along 
with each other. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Since 1906, when the pres- 
ent New York Singing Teachers Associ- 
ation was organized in New York City, it 
has been clearly shown that the members 
of the profession not only could meet to 
discuss and solve common problems but 
that they could thoroughly enjoy them- 
selves while doing so. 

The formation and continued activity of 


other voice teachers organizations added 
proof to this fact. The steady growth and 
popularity within the profession of the 
National Association, the newest and 
largest of the singing teachers organiza- 
tions should, in time, convince even the 
general public of the good will and sin- 
cerity of the great majority of our pro- 
fession and of the unselfish and altruistic 
spirit in which the teachers can work 
together. 

Having in mind the loose statements of 
the uninformed that singing teachers can- 
not agree, it is interesting to note that 
the first paper issued officially by the As- 
sociation was titled “Training the Vocal 
Instrument—A statement of Laws and 
Precepts about which there should be uni- 
versal agreement among Teachers of Sing- 
ing”. The statements contained therein 
were submitted to every member of the 
Association for approval before the paper 
was released. It stands as an important 
agreement on the basic principles that 
underly the training of voices. And as my 
friend and colleague, the late Percy Rector 
Stephens always used to say, it is neces- 
sary that the members of the profession 


agree on principles, then they may use 
any methods or devices they like in teach- 
ing these principles. We have now general- 
ly accepted this thought and one finds it 
expressed many times in the course of a 
year by many of our members. Having in 
mind the fact that it takes some years be- 
fore such ideas as this reach and are com- 
monly accepted by the general public, we 
must be patient with the sporadic out- 
bursts by outsiders on the subject of “dis- 
agreement” among teachers. At the sa.ue 
time we must continue and increase our 
efforts to publicize the real gains we 
have made. 

It must, of course, be held in mind that 
the continued growth of the Association 
and the success of our cooperative efforts 
rest on our ability to maintain the same 
fine spirit that so far has been in evidence. 
It is the one indispensable item. With this 
spirit we will be able to meet and jointly 
solve all problems that may arise, and 
continue to advance successfully the great 
cause of voice education. 


Sincerely yours in N.A.T\S. 


Homer G. Mowe, 
President 
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WILL SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 
MAKE US BETTER TEACHERS 
OF SINGING?* 

By 
NELLI GARDINI 


Chairman, Voice Department 
Chicago Musical College 


Music is an art of the age of knowledge. 
But music is not merely an art but a sci- 


_ ence as well. It is emotional as well as in- 


tellectual. It deals with feelings as well as 
thoughts. Music can never cease to be emo- 
tional because thought, in proportion as it 
is deep and earnest, always trembles into 
feeling. 

Every person who assumes the great 
responsibility of training the human voice 
should certainly have some knowledge of 
anatomy, physics and acoustics. This is 
stimulating information: it will arouse 
curiosity and help in analyzing, but how 
much this knowledge is of practical value, 
how much this knowledge will aid in form- 
ing the well rounded procedure necessary 
to develop and control the many factors 
involved in the production of voice is ques- 
tionable. 

Scientific knowledge alone cannot make 
a singer, and no matter how much scien- 
tific knowledge the teacher may have, he 
cannot achieve correct results by such 
knowledge alone. I believe that every 
teacher of singing should have good natu- 
ral vocal talent and should know how to 
produce more than agreeable, resonant 
sounds. I do not believe it possible for him 
to recognize a correct sound in others un- 
less he himself has experienced these vocal 
sensations and understands the natural 
physical adjustments which occur in pass- 
ing from one group of notes to the other. 
The teacher must be able to recognize 
when the tone emitted has its right amount 
of fundamental. The fundamental is the 
all-important factor in producing the most 
beautiful, mellow round resonant tone. Is 
there any reason why we should study 
singing to sing more beautifully? 

Learning to produce pleasant, resonant 
sounds involves patience and persever- 
ance. It means long, tedious hours of con- 
centration and arduous practice. The old 
Italian masters considered at least two 
years necessary for this preliminary work 
alone. This work is the very root of the 
singing voice from which all its branches 
grow. 

What shall we do to learn how to produce 
correct and beautiful sounds? Where will 
we find a progressive, orderly conduct of 
procedure which will guarantee this re- 
sult? It is not in the books of anatomy, 
physics or acoustics. The human voice is 
a great phenomenon. In range, it is pos- 
sible to encompass three or four octaves. 


The variations of syllabic utterances are 
innumerable. It is almost impossible to 
express in words how one controls the 
voice in singing, for the sensations are so 
many and varied. George Sand said, “Sim- 
plicity is the essence of the great, the true, 
the beautiful in all Art.” 

Simplicity and naturalness are essential 
to freedom of voice. Always sing with 
physical ease, simplicity of attitude, but 
with vocal intensity and mental alertness. 
How much the student should know about 
“vocal” science is problematical and would 
depend entirely upon his temperament and 
intelligence. There should be nothing that 
might confuse or mystify. When well ad- 
vanced, it would be time for analytical, 
physical information. 

It may sound erudite for a teacher to 
name the cartilages of the larynx and the 
muscles involved in phonation, but such 
knowledge is not for the neophite. It is 
useless for a teacher to tell the pupil how 
to consciously shape his resonant cavities. 
Any direct control over the muscles which 
take part in the act of phonation is not 
only impossible but actively injurious in 
the effort to apply direct control. The great- 
est fault, however, is to be found in the 
present mode of teaching singing, which 
is too superficial; the possibility of chang- 
ing a voice and rendering it beautiful has 
been overlooked or neglected. 

There is always one pitch in every voice 
on which it is easier to produce a good 
tone quality. This should be sought. This 
note will serve as the initial “step, as a 
model to proceed from. It is usually found 
in the lower medium range of the voice, 
at the pitch where speech is most natural. 
It will have the greatest physical ease with 
little emotion involved. When this part of 
the voice has been controlled, the student 
will be able to recognize the quality de- 
sired. His ear, too, will have been developed 
and he will be conscious of the sensations 
involved necessary to produce good clear 
vibrant tones. This will of course require 
patience and diligence on the part of both 
teacher and student, but it will not be with- 
out reward. 

The laws of correct production are very 
simple, their very simplicity makes the 
task difficulty and demands great patience. 
Singing requires great mental and physi- 
cal exertion—but we must give the illusion 
of effortless singing. 

Gluck agrees with George Sand that, 
“Simplicity, truth and naturalness are the 
great fundamentals of beauty in the pro- 
duction of all Art.” 


From science we learn that sound is 
vibration which agitates the air about us. 
We learn that we breathe to get oxygen in 
order to live, and we exhale carbon dioxide. 
We learn that the vocal ligaments are from 
5/12 to 7/12 of an inch in length and that 


their sole function is to produce sound or 
pitch. We learn that tone is amplified in 
the cavities of the throat and mouth. These 
are nature’s gifts, all natural factors that 
we cannot consciously control; the phe- 
nomena of nature. All these are simple 
laws, but how, through the years, they 
have been distorted or ignored! What 
havoc has been wrought in the name of 
voice methods! They have left in their 
path great tragedies of despair, ruination 
to voice and to life itself. 

Think of the “methods” of breathing 
alone that have been foisted on the inno- 
cent public. They all seem amusing to us 
today but they too have ruined many a 
young aspirant to fame. 

At this point I want you to listen to 
what Dr. Sargent, Director of Athletics at 
Harvard University, wrote: “We breathe 
in response to the demands of the system 
for more oxygen. Sitting still we need very 
little air and breathe accordingly. While 
running, swimming or taking any vigor- 
ous exercise, we breathe faster as the sys- 
tem demands more oxygen. The fatal mis- 
take is that no matter how much we 
breathe, the system can only take up so 
much as it needs to keep the body warm 
and to do its daily work. The function of 
the respiratory center is to regulate the 
amount of oxygen which is taken into the 
blood.” The ordinary action of respiration 
is merely passive, the resilience of the ribs 
and the elasticity of the lungs being suf- 
ficient to produce it. Breathing is invol- 
untary, the lungs being like sponges in- 
flating automatically as soon as we have 
exhaled. Shortness of breath during sing- 
ing is a sure indication of interference 
with voice mechanism. The old masters 
used to say—to be breath conscious is to 
be breathless. Rather than the physical 
control of breath, we know as teachers, 
that it is the artistic sensibilities—which 
are involuntary, that determine the beauty, 
volume and control of the voice. 

The laws of sound have been understood 
since the time of Pythagoras. The old 
italian masters continued the research, 
always seeking a higher understanding. 
They knew anatomy and physics and 
acoustics. They made every effort to apply 
their knowledge and experience to produce 
a practical means by which to develop 
beautiful singers. They have left their find- 
ings to us. 


The old books on how to develop the 
singing voice, with full directions on pro- 
cedure, are available to all. These old 
works were built on scientific laws written 
in “The Golden Age of Song.” With the 
exception of a few obsolete terms, they 
could have been written today. These mas- 
ters were all serious, conscientious, intel- 
ligent instructors who gained fame 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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REGIONAL 


NEWS — 


FROM ALL 


OVER THE COUNTRY 


The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
d‘scussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive i) 
on the parts or ail to extend fundamentai knowiedge and raise the standards of vocai teaching throughout the nation. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

Regional Governor Fells reports that at 
Philadelphia on May 20th, Mr. Comstock, 
state chairman, called a meeting to make 
plans for a local chapter. Mr. George 
Bolek, state chairman for Maryland, Miss 
Margaret Keiser, Mrs. Gertrude Haines, 
Mrs. Marguerite Barr, Mr. John Gutscher 
and Romley Fell were present. Also that at 
Morristown, N. J., on May 28th, Mr. George 
Papps called a meeting for the same pur- 
pose. Miss Clara Altmarin, Miss Anne 
Benedict, Miss Ruth Cunningham, Mr. 
Walter Hewitt, Mrs. Leonora Scattergood, 
Miss Bernice Winne and Romley Fell were 
in attendance. 

At both meetings great enthusiasm was 
indicated in connection with the chapter 
projects. 

The annual meeting of the Boston Chap- 
ter of N.A.T.S. was held at the Fisher 
School, Boston, on May 6. An important 
business meeting was held at 5:30 p.m. with 
annual reports, discussion of plans for the 
coming year and election of officers. The 
following were elected: president, Gertrude 
Tingley; vice-president, Gertrude Ehrhart; 
new member of board, George Townsend 
Coward; the present secretary and treas- 
urer continuing in office. 

At 6:30 p.m. members and guests totaling 
93 sat down to dinner in the ball-room. 
President Emeritus Dr. Albert Edmund 
Brown, who had traveled from Pueblo, 
Colorado, to be present, was one of those 
seated at the guest table. 

The two guest speakers were Bernard 
Taylor of the Juilliard School, New York 
and Frederick Jagel of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association and the New England 
Conservatory. Mr. Taylor spoke on “Pro- 
fessional Ethics for Teachers of Singing”, 
touching on such matters as advertised 
scholarships, missed lessons, clear under- 
standing of fees for coaches, language 
teachers, etc. He deplored the practice of 
a pupil studying with two teachers at the 
same time and condemned various ruses by 
which the unscrupulous seek to snare 
pupils. Mr. Jagel talked on the “American 
Singer and the Metropolitan Opera”. He 
stated that the average young pupil of to- 
day was unwilling to give sufficient time to 
ground work in voice. In the golden age 
of bel canto, he said the student was ex- 
pected to give three to five years to tech- 
nique alone. Now everyone is in a mad rush 
to get to the top (Metropolitan), but be- 
cause of lack of thorough preparation 
sometimes a singer realizes his goal but 
-has not what it takes to stay there. Charles 


Pearson of the New England Conservatory 
gave a brief but interesting sketch of the 
proposed radio project being formed by his 
committee, details of which are to be re- 
leased later. 

* * 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


The regional meeting of the Southern 
District of NATS was held in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, May 20, at the Tutwiler 
Hotel, and in spite of newspaper head- 
lines, “LOCAL GROUP TO BATTLE”, 
“NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ERS OF SINGING TO MEET HERE”, a 
very congenial group of teachers of sing- 
ing from the five Southern states met for 
a day of round-table discussions and sing- 
ing. The meeting was opened by Regional 
governor Vernon E. Noah, who gave a 
cordial welcome to members and guests, 
and read telegrams of greetings and best 
wishes from National president, Homer 
G. Mowe and past president, Leon Carson. 
Helen Steen Huls, national coordinator ot 
field activities, from St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
who was the principal speaker of the day, 
set the pace for the meeting by outlining 
the founding and rapid growth of NATS, 
its advantages, the teaching ideals to be 
upheld by its members, and something of 
what the national organization has been 
doing for Veterans. At the close of the 
morning session Virginia Golden, of 
Birmingham, sang several selections. Dur- 
ing the luncheon which followed imme- 
diately, Opal Rhea, soprano of Chatta- 
nooga, was heard in a group of songs. 

At the afternoon meeting a round-table 
discussion of vocal problems was present- 
ed by regional governor Vernon E. Noah, 
with a panel consisting of Helen Steen 
Huis, national coordinator of fieid activi- 
ties, J. Oscar Miller, representative-at- 
large, Dr. Grady Harlan, regional gover- 
nor of the Southwestern District, and Dr. 
Hollace Arment, state chairman for Ala- 
bama. 


Soloists for the afternoon session in- 
cluded Emils Maurinsch, former member 
of the Latvian National Opera in Riga, 
Helen Steen Huls, Ruth Parker, Betty Jo 
McWilliams, soprano, and Marion Arial, 
soprano, both of Birmingham. In the eve- 
ning a “Spaghetti Sapper” was served at 
the home of the regional governor for 
members and out-of-town guests. Front- 
page publicity in the evening NEWS 
titled “NOW HEAR THIS, YOU BATH- 
ROOM BARITONES’” caused a great deal 
of hilarious comment. Plans for a Fall 
meeting are being formulated. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 

As The Bulletin goes to press, word 
comes from regional governor Fulton that 
a meeting is planned for June 18 at the 
Fulton Studio, San Francisco, to which 
all Northern California members are in- 
vited. Plans for the formation of a chap- 
ter for San Francisco, or the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area will be discussed. Tudor 
Williams, representative-at-large for Cali- 
fornia-Western and president of the Los 
Angeles chapter of NATS, has accepted 
an invitation to address the Northern 
California members. 

* * 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 

A large percentage of the membership 
attended the quarterly meeting of the 
Chicago Chapter of the National Associ- 
ation on the afternoon of May 7, at the 
Alliance Francaise Club Rooms in Chicago. 
A stimulating and informative address on 
educational psychology was given by Prof. 
William H. Fox of the School of Education, 
Indiana University. 

After a short business meeting and so- 
cial hour the group adjourned until the 
evening, when members listened to a splen- 
did performance of the Marriage of Figaro 
given by the Roosevelt College opera 
workshop, directed by John Daggett 
Howell. Sonia Sharnova is president of 
the Chicago Chapter. 

* 
OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 
(April 30, 1950) 


Eastern District ! 312 
Southern District . 66 
Southeastern District 69 
Central District 282 
Northern District . 100 
Southwestern District 228 
Calitornia-Western District 90 
Northwestern District 64 

Total 1,211 


ACTIVITY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Gertrude Tingley, Representative-at- 
large of the Eastern District, was the 
speaker on June 5th at an informal gath- 
ering of teachers from the Connecticut 
Valley, who dined together on the terrace 
of the Book Shop Inn, South Hadley. Fif- 
teen men and women were introduced to 
the “language and literature” of NATS. 
Their enthusiastic response to the con- 
tagious buoyancy of Miss Tingley resulted 
in the immediate application for member- 
ship of nearly every person present. 

They signified a desire to form a local 
chapter. Ruth Douglass, who had issued 
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WORKSHOP NEWS 

With this issue of The Bulletin is en- 
closed a separate supplement giving gen- 
eral information concerning the National 
Association’s summer workshops. It pro- 
_ vides important and interesting reading. 
The scope of work planned for these sum- 
mer courses at Bloomington, Ind., New 
London, Conn., and Los Angeles, Calif., is 
a broad one and the standards set are 
high. Obviously it represents an auspicious 
beginning of an educationak project for 
the benefit of the vocal teachers that is 
growing in stature with amazing swiftness 
and expansion. Be sure and read about it— 
carefully. 


GRADUATE CREDITS — WORK- 
SHOP AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

On receipt of the brochure announcing 
the 1950 Workshop at Indiana University, 
members will note that the University has 
generously offered to allow two points of 
graduate credit for any attending who 
desire such credits. A special fee of $20 
must be paid to the University. 


Association policy in the matter of cred- 
its is that, while the Workshop is not for 
that purpose, for many reasons, the giv- 
ing of credits by a University will be al- 
lowed, but it must not become an important 
item in the matter of inducing enrollment. 
At the same time the Association can well 
consider it a distinct honor that a leading 
university considers our Workshop proj- 
ect worthy of graduate credit. Our thanks 
are due to Indiana University for this gen- 
erous action. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES 

In the report given at the annual meet- 
ing at Cleveland by president Richard De 
Young, reference was made to the matter 
of having our Association listed as one of the 
“Learned Societies” on the list of the North 
Central Association. This is important to 
our members who are teaching in colleges 
in that section of the country because each 
college and university in the district must 
list the number of societies to which their 
faculty members belong. The presence of 
the Natignal Association on the master list 
would permit the schools to utilize mem- 
bership in N.A.T.S. for further accrediting 
purposes. 

Mr. DeYoung has offered to continue his 
efforts to secure such a listing for our or- 
ganization and he has been authorized 
by the executive committee to take com- 
plete charge. 


BULLETIN SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Through the initiative of vice-president, 
Helen Steen Huls, the members will soon 
receive a supply of subscription blanks 
for The Bulletin which can be given to in- 
terested and eligible persons. It should be 
noted that subscribers must be “teachers 
of voice who have been teaching for less 
than the five years required for eligibility 
for membership in N.A.T.S. or those in 
the last two years of preparation for 
teaching.” 


STATUS OF AMERICAN SONG 

From a general survey of the interna- 
tional music world, America stands out as 
the current musical light of all lands. This 
country of ours is fertile ground for the 
present planting, growing, and future reap- 
ing of a rich harvest of music in all its 
various forms. The native talent is here 
and so are the opportunities for develop- 
ment—under well-guided auspices. And 
yet the status of American song,—its lack 
of consistent encouragement by the aver- 
age teacher, the feeble interest in it to date 
by the singer and its mild acceptance by 
the public, as yet all add up to a semi- 
minus quantity. 

During the inceptive years of the coun- 
try’s history, the importation of song from 
abroad was needed and welcomed. We 
have never ceased to be thankful, for the 
young nation had not then become suf- 
ficiently stabilized commercially or cul- 
turally to permit much time or thought to 
be given to the creation of new music. 
Prior to and after the Civil War period 
of the middle 19th century, there came a 
flood of substantial German music and 
musicians of exceptional worth, the influ- 
ence of which still plays an important 
musical role. Today, another European 
influx, this time of many nationalities, has 
incurred, vocal and instrumental, all of 
varying~ calibre, ranging from the low 
grade of the mediocre to occasional 
heights. 

For years on end, the American public 
and singers alike have had instilled into 
their minds the fact that the most impor- 
tant musical culture in the world must be 
18th and 19th century European. The art 
songs of foreign origin have indeed 
played a vital part in the guidance of aspir- 
ing composers and they will continue to 
remain in a useful and respected niche 
among us. But during this first half of the 
20th century we have been slowly but sure- 
ly coming to the realization that a new 
pattern of vocal composition is in the 


weaving, that of the serious American 
song. The path forward is still rough for 
the native composer due, among other 
things, to our seeming indifference to a 
new idiomatic approach and also to the 
vocal teachers of this country in their 
apparent reluctance to search for the good 
in contemporary or near-contemporary 
American song. On the other hand, there 
are schools and universities that are bend- 
ing all efforts toward the performance of 
the native composer’s material. However, 
the rank and file of our teachers have nct 
made sufficiently effective pilgrimages 
into the field of American song research 
to enable them to feature it in full meas- 
ure in their repertorial disseminations to 
singers. 

In spite of many other contributing fac- 
tors of handicap, the vocal teachers of the 
country hold the original key to the solu- 
tion of a more complete understanding of 
serious American song on the part of vo- 
calists and public alike. First must come 
our complete acquaintanceship with the 
native song-product, then the selective 
teaching of it, and finally by a concerted 
movement of all our singing teacher or- 
ganizations to project a well-ordered pro- 
gram of publicity for and encouragement 
to the native composer; this would also 
include some well planned form of edu- 
cation of the music public mind with a 
view towards stimulating the latter’s re- 
ceptivity of this specific type of music. 
Frequently, young artists hestitate to sing 
serious contemporary songs for fear of 
lack of audience applause and apprecia- 
tion. While presenting a problem, this fear 
in their minds should be discouraged and 
if possible, dispelled through the teacher’s 
application of psychology. 

The possibility of all-American programs 
is not a fantastic thought, neither is a gen- 
erous representation of American song 
material on all recital programs a draw- 
back to artistic performance. With the 
rich treasury, not yet fully exploited, of 
such men as Carpenter, Horsman, Chad- 
wick, Foote, Mrs. Beach, Griffes, Watts, 
Crist, Loeffler, Homer, Hageman, Duke 
and others of meritorious worth to draw 
upon, there can be no legitimate excuse 
for the lack of a continued, intensified 
pioneering by us as teachers and exponents 
of song, in behalf of a native vocal art 
creation that springs directly from our own 
soil. Some of these composers may have 
drawn on European models from time to 
time, but their approach to the work in 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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